
The Truth, After 26 Years 



"The truth never dies," old wisdom consoles us. But it 
leads a miserable life. Where truth clashes with the 
needs of politics, it has a particularly wretched 
existence. So it is with the truth about Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, executed by the US government as atom 
spies for the Soviet Union 26 years ago this week. 
Neither the Rosenbergs' antagonists, nor their leading 
defenders, nor even the martyrs themselves had much 
use for the truth. But the truth never dies, and as a 
result the Rosenberg case still haunts the American 
conscience, especially the American liberal conscience. 

Even without the deliberate injuries to the truth 
perpetrated by all sides, the Rosenberg story would be 
haunting. How could it not be? The execution of two 
young parents, going to their deaths protesting their 
innocence, stirs the emotions even of those without a 
political investment in their innocence. It was an ugly 
time, and an ugly case, reason enough for doubts to 
have survived the defendants. But honest doubts not- 
withstanding, the ensuing bitter controversy around 
the Rosenberg case had less to do with the pursuit of 
truth than it did with the defense of entrenched 
positions and attitudes. The executions guaranteed 
this. That the Rosenbergs were dead made it all the 
more important to their supporters that they be 
innocent of all wrongdoing. On the other side, that of 
the government and its supporters, the executions of 
the Rosenbergs made it crucial to insist on the justice of 
the verdict against them, the propriety of the 
procedures by which they were convicted and the 
magnitude of their crime. 



But the political role of the Rosenberg case also left 
little room for the pursuit of the truth. Your view of the 
Rosenbergs depended on your view of the cold war. To 
some, the Rosenbergs were innocent lambs, convicted 
with manufactured evidence because of their 
progressive opinions and their religious background; 
any other view was an acceptance of McCarthyism. To 
others, the Rosenbergs were single-handedly responsi- 
ble for the Soviet bomb and the Korean war; any other 
view was sympathetic to communism. 

In this issue, The New Republic publishes a meticulous 
report by historian Ronald Radosh and journalist Sol 
Stern based on their research into the Rosenberg case. 
They have been through the entire government 
Rosenberg file available so far, including almost 
200,000 pages of recently released FBI documents. 
They have interviewed scores of people including 
former government officials involved in the case, and 
also men and women who knew the Rosenbergs and 
the New York Communist and pro-Communist world 
in which the Rosenbergs lived. The conclusions Radosh 
and Stern reach are fresh and even stunning. In some 
particulars, they are especially awful to contemplate. 
But they should not surprise those who are willing to 
live in a complex world. In any case, their evidence is so 
compelling that it will not allow the standard versions 
of total innocence or guilt to continue to obscure the 
truth of a case whose ambiguities may amount to a 
metaphor for the post-war era. 

Stern and Radosh conclude that Julius Rosenberg 
was an espionage agent for the Soviet Union. They add 
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significantly to the evidence offered by the prosecution 
at the trial and by writers subsequently. The new 
evidence confirms Julius's role in a spy network 
composed of ostensibly ordinary people whose prime 
political conviction happened to be a belief in the special 
world mission of communist Russia. 

Our authors also find that the government had no 
hard evidence of Ethel's involvement in her husband's 
spy ring, the existence of which is otherwise amply 
documented. The article demonstrates, in fact, that 
Ethel was indicted and brought to trial — ultimately 
executed — solely as part of the failed attempt toget her 
husband to talk: not about the wartime nuclear spying 
for which they were convicted, but about espionage 
that had occurred after the war. 

A split decision: thus are the great simplifiers on both 
sides confounded. Real historical truth will not play 
facile partisan games. 

What is the significance of all this? Why do we believe 
it wreaks such havoc with the received opinions? Why 
will the careful and disinterested work done by Radosh 
and Stern upset the warring camps in this generation- 
long struggle for a final judgment on that episode 
which some see as innocent martyrdom and others as 
the crime of the century? 

Evidence of Julius Rosenberg's involvement in a spy 
network operating in the US as late as 1950 for the 
interests of the Soviet Union attacks the very heart of 
the Rosenberg defense. It does this not just for the 
obvious reason that it lends weight to the specific 
charges against him. Historically more important, it 
undermines two articles of faith that led so many 
people on the left, then and now, to adopt the 
Rosenberg case as a symbol. One, the Rosenbergs were 
arrested, tried, convicted, punished for their opinions — 
as exemplary and cautionary victims of the cold war 
brought home by the American government. Two, 
such crimes as the Rosenbergs were charged with are 
inadmissible even as a possibility. These things did not 
happen; they couldn't happen; American "progres- 
sives" did not behave that way; (and for some) the 
Soviet Union did not behave that way. For the more 
fervent Rosenberg partisans, the inevitable corollary to 
these fundamental assertions is that American justice 
was nothing better than the justice of a police state. 
Jean-Paul Sartre called it "fascist" — authoritative 
enough to be quoted to angry crowds everywhere. The 
Rosenberg execution was in some perverse way 
satisfying to these people: it vindicated their estimate of 
American society. 

What lurks behind the reflexive defense of the 
Rosenbergs is the preposterous but implicit claim that 
the USSR did not recruit and use Americans — and 
particularly its faithful followers among left-wing 
Americans — as spies against their own country. Of 
course, the American Communist party was not only or 
primarily a reservoir of spies. Most party militants 



probably were unaware of its espionage function. But 
clearly some were spies (just as there are Russians who 
spy for us, some possibly out of idealistic motives). Yet 
any suggestion of this obvious fact even today can bring 
forth outraged protests. 

How many of those who believed then or believe now 
that the case against the Rosenbergs was totally 
fabricated reached this conclusion after scrutinizing 
the evidence offered by the prosecution? Not many. To 
most, the innocence of all those accused of spying has 
been a matter of faith, of predisposition — in fact, a 
matter of politics. There are exceptions, of course: the 
agnostic and the confused, not sure what to believe, and 
the rarer few who tried to make up their own minds in 
each case. But for the most part, those who believed 
that the Rosenbergs had done nothing also believed 
that Hiss had done nothing and William Remington and 
even some who had confessed. Their belief that all 
accused spies were falsely accused was just a corollary 
of their view that the American Communist party's 
goals were nothing more alarming than civil rights for 
blacks and unionizing underpaid workers. (Of course 
some savvy Communists assumed that the Rosenbergs 
and others had done espionage work for the Soviet 
Union, but felt that the spying was justified — and so 
was the outraged denial — in the interest of peace and 
humanity. By their strange moral rationalizations, 
even spies could be innocent victims of a frame-up.) 

On the other side, it was also sheer faith and politics 
that caused people to accept without question that the 
Rosenbergs were guilty, and Hiss and Remington and 
even Owen Lattimore and that, in fact, all leftists were 
Communists and all Communists were spies for the 
Soviet Union. 

One passion dominated the lives of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg; one fire flamed for them: it was devotion to 
the Soviet Union and to the Communist cause. In their 
Sing Sing letters — aimed at a wider sympathetic 
audience and, in any case, read by prison officials — they 
were constrained not to express that devotion clearly. 
So they wrote instead in a distorted shorthand about 
American democracy, the Jewish heritage, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the "unconquerable spiri t" of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers (who'd hired Jackie Robinson, the 
first black in the major leagues), Laura Hobson's 
Gentleman's Agreement , momentous things and trivia. 
They did not mind appropriating and distorting these 
ideals. But did they find it painful to have to hide their 
true beliefs? Did they mind writing "Roosevelt" when 
they were thinking "Stalin"? Probably not. The moral 
universe of American communism already had 
habituated them to the transparent lies and shallow 
pretense. Even in the Sing Sing death house, the ritual 
guile and ruses of the Rosenbergs demonstrated their 
fidelity to the ruling passion. 

We are right to remember the McCarthy era as a 
horrid time. It made men and women fearful and 
cowardly; it valued conformity over independence and 
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rewarded some ill-defined patriotic loyalty over loyalty 
to the truth. It produced victims whose sufferings were 
unwarranted and beyond calculation. It foreclosed the 
liberal agenda at home; and it put the conduct of foreign 
affairs under the spell of apocalyptics and hysterics. 
The Vietnam war was only the most egregious foreign- 
policy dividend of the McCarthy era. 

But one other legacy from those dark years is the 
difficulty that inhibited liberals, especially, have in 
seeing the leftist political landscape clearly. Today still, 
many find it hard to criticize leftist positions and 
individuals lest they be accused of McCarthyite tactics. 
One consequence of this astigmatism is that all the 
targets of the McCarthy era are sometimes un- 
justifiably viewed as victims and heroes. 

The facts were more complicated. To have gotten 
into trouble is not the same as having been virtuous. 
Hostile witnesses before the various "un-American" 
committees were often craven backers of Stalinism. 
They practiced a most asymmetrical style of political 
bookkeeping. No enormity committed by the Soviet 
Union would fail to find some elaborate and cocky 
rationalization, and plenty of eminent Americans eager 
to assert it. People stirred by the plight of American 
blacks or miners had stone hearts for those who were 
swept under by Stalin's world designs. What was in the 
interests of the new Mother Russia defined what was 
good. 

The Rosenbergs were extreme examples of the kind 
of people who inhabited this moral universe. The public 
ordeal of Julius and Ethel evoked from their defenders 
comparably unbalanced perceptions of events. Some of 
the imbalance can be attributed to sheer duplicity. In 
Ethel's clemency letter to President Eisenhower, she 
recalled his role as the liberator of Europe from the 
Nazis. To Julius earlier, however, she referred to 
Eisenhower as a gciuleiter. But was she being hypocritical 
when she alluded to her husband and herself as an 
"unoffending Jewish couple," victims of anti-semitism? 
Certainly she thought this was at least a partial 
explanation of the trap they found themselves in. Their 
supporters too were satisified by such a ready analysis 
of the case. In the public clamor for the Rosenbergs, 
much was made of their Jewishness. That they were 
prosecuted and tried by Jews lent weight to the anti- 
semitic explanation. Much also was made of the fact 
that they were executed on the Jewish Sabbath — a holy 
day which they never had been known to observe. All of 
this agitation about the Rosenbergs as victims in the 
direct line of the Jews who died at Auschwitz took place 
during a time of explicit anti-semitic purges in the 
Soviet camp, particularly in Czechoslovakia where 
defendants were identified as "Jewish bourgeois" and 
"Jewish cosmopolitans" charged with the crime of 
Zionism. But in the world of American communism, 
calling attention to the endemic anti-semitism in the 
Communist orbit was an act of libel. It was likewise libel 
to suggest that the treatment of those accused of 



disloyalty in the regimes under Soviet control offered 
an unattractive alternative for those dissatisfied with 
the American system of justice, during the low points 
of the McCarthy period. 

Nevertheless, that American system of justice failed 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. It failed them in three 
ways. First, on the merits of the case itself, it appears to 
have convicted Ethel Rosenberg of committing es- 
pionage on the flimsiest and least reliable evidence. 
Second, the conduct of their prosecution and trial 
departed far from the American ideal of neutral justice. 
As Stern and Radosh demonstrate in this issue, Ethel 
was indicted for reasons having nothing to do with the 
crime she allegedly had committed; and Julius, while in 
jail awaiting trial, was tricked into confiding secrets to 
an FBI stoolie, who was relaying everything he said to 
the government. Furthermore, as Harvard Law 
Professor Vern Countryman has shown ("Out, Damn- 
ed Spot," TNR, October 8, 1977), the judge in the 
Rosenberg trial, Irving Kaufman, was in regular 
contact with the Justice Department prosecution staff 
during the trial. 

The third and greatest way American justice failed 
the Rosenbergs was the death sentence. Judge Kauf- 
man apparently told the prosecution staff he planned to 
impose it, even before the jury had returned a verdict. 
President Eisenhower refused to grant clemency. Yet 
the government knew then, and we all know now, that 
even if the Rosenbergs had done everything they stood 
accused of — acting as conduits for David Greenglass's 
information about the Manhattan project — the offense 
was trivial in the annals of espionage for which they 
were killed. 

Of one of them, Julius, one cannot really doubt his 
role in the Soviet spy network operating in the US 
during and after World War II. Of his wife, Ethel, 
nothing conclusive can be said. Historians and psy- 
chologists have argued from the evidence that she was 
more ideologically committed than her husband; they 
may be right. But that says nothing about conspiracy or 
espionage. In this country, we don't execute people for 
misguided fervor. From what we know of the 
Rosenbergs' life together, it is hard to imagine that 
Ethel was unaware of her husband's activities on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. Her affections for him may well 
have been predicated and deepened by these activities. 
But here we are in the realm of speculation and amateur 
psychology. None of this, in any case, would add an iota 
of credibility to the government's case against Ethel 
Rosenberg. The case against her was not proven. On 
the contrary, as Radosh and Stern show, all that linked 
Ethel to espionage was the inconsistent testimony of 
her brother and sister-in-law, the Greenglasses. Yet 
the government put Ethel in the dock as an equal with 
her husband. Now we know why: she was to be a 
hostage for his confession and all the information he 
had about Soviet espionage in the US. But Julius would 
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not confess. Having brought Ethel all the way to death 
row, the government had no way of relenting. Her life 
was its card with Julius; the US played it to the end. 
Julius did not play. Ethel had to die. 

The government's strategy was brutish and cool. In 
this very coolness, it reflects the cruelty of the period. 
Yes, there was a cold war hysteria. Its impact can still be 
felt in Judge Kaufman's hyperbolic speech sentencing 
the Rosenbergs to the electric chair. It is of a piece with 
the ugly sentiments in the streets: "Death to the 
commie rats." But this hysteria was not just a 
spontaneous rising out of American hearts. It was 
succored by the political and opinion elites, which 
consciously fanned the flames of popular hysteria. 

Under pressure from the fringe right, it is now 
protested. In the context of Soviet aggression in 
Eastern Europe and Korea, it is said in justification. 
Provoked by the venality of our former Russian allies. 
A response to the totalitarian menace. Reacting to the 
presence of a fifth column at home. There is some truth 
in all of these explanations. But they justify nothing. In 
its moment of crisis, American democracy apparently 
could not defend itself without violating precisely those 
demanding principles and values that distinguish it 
from its tyrannical enemies. 



The age of innocence is over — or it should be. Surely 
we are no longer inclined to assume the best about our 
government. It has proven itself too callous with the 
people's liberties, and too casual with the truth for the 
nexus of trust between government and citizen to be 
secure. The moral authority of government will not be 
restored by incantation or public breast-beating over its 
absence. It needs to be earned and, at best, in an 
atmosphere of skepticism. 

But this skepticism — Jeffersonian vigilance, one may 
call it — toward officialdom and its penchant for 
jingoism ought not make us credulous about those in 
the world who have taken up the anti-American 
vocation. Unaccountably they sometimes still have 
moral authority among Americans whodeny the moral 
authority of the American government. These present- 
day and self-styled American idealists, in a search for 
roots, link themselves with the old fellow-traveling 
left. Let us, for the sake of both past and future, recall 
that left: its soft spot for dictators, its contempt for 
scruples, its abuse of language and people, its 
dogmatism and intolerance, its instrumental notion of 
ethics. These people could not be trusted; their word 
was their dishonor. Those who see them as heroes can't 
be trusted either. 
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